i.]       PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION.        9
Everybody is to buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the dearest; marriage is to be restrained as much as possible; paupers are to be reduced to the verge of starvation ; strikes are not to be endured, and so forth. It is possible that such ideas may have been put forward by some over-dogmatic economist such as MacCulloch. For the most part, however, they arise from the misinterpretation by the public of the relation between science and practice. It is one thing to demonstrate scientifically the tendency of population to progress in a geometric ratio; it is quite another thing to infer that marriage should therefore be discouraged, still more that it should be discouraged by some particular measure, which might involve consequences of the most varied character. As, then, in philosophy the first step is to begin by doubting everything, so in social philosophy, or rather in practical legislation, the first step is to throw aside all supposed absolute rights or inflexible principles. The fact is that legislation is not a science at all; it is no more a science than the making of a ship or a steam-engine, or an electrical machine, is a science. It is a matter of practical work, creating human institutions. There are sciences which instruct us in the making of a ship or an engine, and which, by giving us comprehension of its nature, enable us to use it well or to improve it. In these sciences there may be general principles of nature. So there may be general sciences of ethics, of economics, of jurisprudence, which may much assist us in the work of legislation. But before we can bring the principles down to practice they run into infinite complications, and break up into all kinds of exceptions and apparent anomalies.